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enforced, experiments prepared, and lectures|beginning. These were the men who disliked 
given through the threefold medium of En-| foreigners. 
glish, French, and Japanese, you may believe| At the side entrance of the school are shelves 
I had my hands full. upon which are ranged hundreds of wooden 
My regular duties at the school began on|clog-shoes, which the scholars have taken off 
Christmas-day, as much time had been spent|on entering ; instead of a hat-rack (of which 
in getting settled. During Christmas week|there would be no need), you see a sword- 
the heathen festival occurred of offering first-|rack, with pegs in it, upon which rows of 
fruits of the earth to the pagan deities, so that|small swords are resting, some of which are 
three holidays were given. We began again |sharp and elegantly ornamented. These be- 
on New-year’s-day, and I made out a pro-|long to the Samourai scholars within, who, 
gramme of studies, which was accepted and|though small, are proud of their rank, and 
printed in Japanese. 1 said nothing respect-|are entitled to wear swords in their little belts, 
ing the [First-day of the week], but left the| with the ancient family crest on their clath- 
space blank ; the officials inferred my wishes, |ing. 
however, and inserted the word “rest.” It} On entering the part of the building where 
was quietly done, and an order was issued |Japanese instruction is going on in the old- 
changing the previous arrangements, and clos-|fashioned style, you hear a great buzzing 
ing the school on that day. sound, such as might come from a colossal 
1 usually rose at six o’clock in the morning,|beehive, and as the noise gets louder and 
and after breakfast the horses and guards|louder you can distinguish the shrill voices of . 
would appear at the gate. Passing across|several hundred youngsters, who seem to vie 
the little garden, with its dwarfed trees and/ with one another in studying aloud their Chi- 
gold-fish pond, I would mount my jet black|nese and Japanese lessons. 
Japanese pony and gallop down the road, pre-| In the school you would not see any thing 
ceded by my “ bet-to,” or groom, and followed | that even approached disorder, and there was 
by the guard. The “ bet-to” was a well-formed |an air of refinement about the commonest-clad 
young fellow, naked to the waist, and splen-|child. The scholars wore loose dresses with 
didly tattooed with colored figures and dra-/long sleeves, which served as pockets, and in 
gons; he ran like a deer, and always kept|which they carried tops, strings, oranges, and 
ahead of the horse, clearing the road by ajrolls of brown paper, or any thing they need- 
peculiar cry, which made everybody get outed. They tied up their books in pieces of 
of the way. The distance from my temple|cotton or silk, and carried them home to stady 
to the school building was more than a mile,/at night in the same noisy way. All thisloud 
and as I frequently went over the ground four|study of former days simply filled their heads 
times a day, it was sometimes necessary to go| with long passages from classical Chinese and 
very fast. Japanese books, which they memorized by 
When I got tired of riding horseback—for | rote, without understanding half they studied. 
the Jap ponies are very spirited and hard to|They had to learn a great many “ moral pre- 
hold—I borrowed a four-wheeled foreign car-|cepts” also, such as obedience to parents and 
riage, which 1 found the ex-Tycoon had/the elder brother, respect for the aged, wor- 
brought to the city. This carriage was the|ship at the graves of their ancestors, offerings 
only one in the whole province, and was a/at the shrines of pagan gods, and stories of 
great curiosity to the Japanese. It had been|romance and robbers, which were calculated 
presented by the Dutch to the Tycoon, and/to teach bravery and give them contempt of 
now that it was no longer needed, he lent it|death. 
to me, with the horse that had been trained} The scholars in the Japanese and Chinese 
to the harness. But Shidz-u-o-ka roads were|department came to school at six o’clock in 
never made for carriages, so the governors|the morning and were dismissed at nine. 
caused the way to be widened by building|They also came again at five in the afternoon. 
new bridges and small embankments. My own classes of the more advanced students 
If you could have seen the bewildered|commenced at nine o’clock and continued 
amazement of the natives as my chariot|/until noon; then I arranged the apparatus 
wheels dashed by their doors, you would sup-|and experiments in the new laboratory bailt 
pose something frightful wascoming. Mothers|for me, preparatory to the afternoon lectures, 
were running for their babies in the middle|which began at two o’clock and continued 
of the road, peasants flying into the ditches, | until five. 
ducks cackling, dogs barking, and stones rat-| I wrote chemical formulas, and drew dia- 
tling—all mingling in the wild mélée. Yet|grams on the large black-board, which were 
nobody was burt. copied by the students while | went home to 
The two-sworded men on the road would/dinner. On returning I would find fifty or 
prostrate themselves before the carriage think-|sixty young men seated in the large lecture- 
ing that the ex-Tycoon was coming; but when |room, ready for the experiments and the lec- 
panese assistants to direct and instruct ;|they heard the laughter of my guards as we ture in chemistry or physics. These young 
with classes in various scientific departments, ' passed, they looked very fierce and straight-|men were nearly all about my own age, en- 
both theoretical and practical ; with interpre-|ened up immediately. They were as wrath-|thusiastic in their pursuit of science, and dili- 
ters to be drilled, regulations to be made and|ful in the end as they were reverential in the|gent in their studies to a degree that aston- 
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Life and Adventure in Japan. 
BY E, WARREN CLARK. 
(Continued from page 354.) 

Shi-mo-jo, my favorite interpreter, lived 
with me at the temple; he was the brightest 
and most interesting young Japanese I ever 
met, and I learned to love him as a brother. 
He was invaluable to me in a thousand ways, 
and I bestowed great care on his education. 
In scientific studies he made rapid progress, 
and at my daily lectures in the class-room he 
rendered the work of instruction delightful by 
the clearness and enthusiasm with which he 
would expound to others the most abstruse 
scientific subjects. 

But his health was delicate, and to my great 
sorrow he died in bis twenty fourth year, just 
as he was entering a life full of usefulness and 
promise. Over his grave, in a Japanese ceme- 
tery in Tokio, was raised a large stone, with 
a touching inscription written in Chinese by 
his friend Nakamura ; and having at the close 
a complete statement of the Christian faith, 
in the hope and comfort of which Shimojo 
died. 

Two little boys also lived with me; one was 
the son of Governor Okubo, and the other the 
son of the captain of a Japanese ship of war, 
which went down in the last naval battle 
fought in 1868 by the forces of the Tycoon. 
When the father of this little boy saw that 
his ship was going to sink, he sent his men 
away in the boats, and then set the ship on 
fire, and drew his sword and committed “ ha- 
ra-ki-ru,” which the Japanese consider a very 
brave and honorable way of terminating life. 

Perhaps you may wonder how I occupied 
myself during these long months away from 
society and civilization, without seeing an 
American or European face for half a year at 
a time. 

You may even imagine that I had an easy 
and dreamy existence, in the midst of shady 
trees, fragrant incense, and oriental repose. 
On the contrary, I never before worked half 
80 hard as I did during the months of exile in 
the interior of Japan. With an institution of 
nearly one thousand students, under the su- 
ac of a single foreigner; with fifty 
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ished me. They mastered with facility text- 


“For The Friend” | one of the Presbyterian missionaries (Chaun- 


books that had taxed all the energies of Ameri- |Some Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer) cey Carver), the Methodist missionary and my- 


can college students, and were so thorough 
and devoted to their work that it was a plea- 
sure to teach them. 

The government had been very liberal in 
providing suitable scientific and philosophical 
apparatus, so that all the principles and prob- 
lems in chemistry and physics could be proved 
and illustrated before their eyes. The ex- 
periments were at times a little dangerous, 
but the Japanese delight in excitement, and 
would face without fear the most hazardous 
“ demonstrations.” 

One may easily imagine with what astonish- 
ment and delight these people (who had hith- 


erto known nothing of science and the mar-|at times felt weakness and discouragements. 


orth. self, had warrants (issued) on the testimon 
(Continued from page 357.) of James Pierce, one of the “ Peace-makers,” 
1847. 2d mo. 10th. A considerable portion| (against) H. Fuller and Swan, two men who 
of last week was spent in preparing to com-|keep public houses at Cold Spring. They 
mence suits against a number of persons for| were brought before the magistrate (and) both 
selling intoxicating drink to the Indians.|plead guilty of selling cider to the Indians, 
Frederick Aldridge and Isaac Higgins were The ‘‘ Peace makers” let them off, on their 
arrested and brought before the magistrate/ making promises to clear their houses of all 
(Allen Cammel) yesterday, whose court was} intoxicating drink for time to come, bring no 
held at the school-house at Cold Spring, to} more on to the reservation, and pay the costs 
commence at 10 o’clock, a.M. I think injand fines. * * * They were informed (L 
mercy [ have in a degree been humbled under! think), that when these promises were violated 
the weight of the business I have (at the re-) the old charges should be brought up, and the 
quest of the “ Peace-makers”) engaged in, and/law enforced. 


2d mo. 21st. Oh! that I could long re. 


vellous inventions of our age) viewed for the{In the morning, when we met for trial, the} member, with deep feelings of gratitude to a 


first time the wonders of electricity, the steam- 
engine, the air-pump, the startling results of 
chemical combinations, and all the powers 
and appliances of modern physics. No won- 
der that ramors floated about among the com- 
mon people outside the school that either I 
had “the gods” or ‘the devil” in my labora- 
tory, they didn’t know which! While I was 
performiog my experiments, Shimojo, my in- 
terpreter, would explain the principles to those 
students who only understood Japanese ; other 
students were taught in French or English. 
Between the three languages we usually got 
along very well: they always asked a great 
many questions. 

Earthquakes are very frequent in Japan, 
and often occur at night. Sometimes I woald 
be aroused from my sleep by a strange motion 
of the bed, as though its four legs were about 
to walk off with me! On listening, | would 
hear the heavy timbers in the roof creaking, 
and the whole building groaning and shiver- 
ing like a ship at sea. Still, as there was no 
storm raging outside, I could not sometimes 
imagine what the commotion meant, until, on 
lying perfectly quiet, I could feel the earth. 


appearance of things was discouraging ; some|kind and merciful Master, the great favors 
of the witnesses had gone to Cattaraugus, we} that have so bountifully ben bestowed upon 
had strong reason to believe to avoid giving) me this past week, a qualification for prayer, 
testimony; I also received a letter from the| thanksgiving and praise. May I be kept 
United States agent (saying) he could not at-| humble, as at the footstool of my Divine 
tend on account of other business; we had) Master, and be preserved as in the hollow of 
expected him to attend to the suits for us./his holy band. He is forever worthy of all 
After reading the letter, I concluded to go and| honor, praise and thanksgiving. 

meet the constable and request him not to} 3d mo. 2nd. My mind has been a good deal 
serve the warrants. I met the magistrate, he| looking towards home in Chester county, 
said in all probability one of the warrants 


had been served before that time. Joel Hall, 
one of the overseers of the poor, was with me; 





Left Tunessassa this morning early to go to 
Napole, with some expectation of getting a let- 
ter from the committee; while going and after 


we turned about, thinking we would have to} getting there, I think I may say I was favored 
do the best we could and goon with the cases to feel a comfortable degree of resignation to 
commenced. When I returned the ‘“ Peace-| the will of my Divine Master. What a pre- 
maker,” who I had left at the school-house, | cious feeling; how much it ought to be sought 
had gone. I understood William Hall, the) after; I consider it a great duty resting on 
Presbyterian missionary, had come and left,| us to feel after it, and a great blessing to be 
and that our proceedings were reported to be|able to experience it. There was no letter 
stopped. I sent for the missionaries and for|for me in the office. On my way home I 
two of the “ Peace-makers.” At this particu-|came round by Randolph ; a little before I got 
lar time I felt much concern and anxiety,| to the east village, the horse that I was riding 
fearing we should not be able to prove clearly |I think stepped into a quicksand, pitched for- 
the charges, and manage the case properly ;| ward and threw me over his head ; one of my 
to fail on our part when it came to trial, L| feet stuck in the stirrup; I kept hold of the 


quake waves passing under the temple at in- feared would serve as an encouragement to, bridle; when the horse (which was a colt and 


tervals of two or three minutes each. Usually 


there are three waves, and the second is the/giving intoxicating drink to the natives. 


most severe; 80, if the first shock was heav 

enough to shake things up badly, I would 
scamper out of bed, and try and get from | 
under the massive roof of the temple before 


them to continue the great evil of selling and| had not been much used), got on his feet, I 
I| was lying in a situation in which I could not 
think all concerned in trying to put a stop to; help myself. It seemed a Providential thing, 
this distressing evil, have great reason long) the colt stood almost as still as a post. and at 
to remember with feelings of deep gratitude, | the time it happened there was a boy passing 
the way in which a kind and merciful Provi-| who loosed my fvot. I was but little hurt, 


the second wave would have a chance to bring dence brought about a settlement of our pre-| and I think I have great reason to be very 


it down on my head. These roofs, being made 
of stone tiles, are exceedingly heavy, and are 
supported simply by uprights standing on the 
ground, without any foundation; in fact the 
whole building stands on wooden legs. As 
the earthquake wave passes under, these tim- 
bers slip and creak and make a great fuss, but 
do not fall. When they do fall, however, woe 
to the unfortunate people who happen to be 
underneath! In the destructive earthquake in 
Tokio, some years ago, more than sixty thou- 
sand persons perished by the falling of these 
tiled roofs and the opening of deep crevices 
in the earth. 
(To be continued.) 





If we wish to rise in God, we must be will- 
ing to sink low in ourselves. It may seem 
like a contradiction in terms, but it is never- 
theless true, that there is no elevation in true 
religion higher than that of profound humility. 
He that would be the greatest must become 
the least. He who was equal with God con- 
descended to become man; and it was the be- 


loved Son of the Most High that washed the|glory be to a kind and merciful God. 


feet of the disciples.— Thomas C. Upham. 


sent troubles, and I desire through his con-| thankful that I was not killed. Towards even- 
tinued blessing it may be a lasting good, and ing attended a council of the chiefs and others, 


to Him be the glory forever. 

When Aldridge and Higgins were brought 
(up) for trial, Aldridge invited me out of the 
house, and proposed a settlement on terms 
that were perfectly satisfactory!: that he would 
sell what liquor he had by the barrel, or in 
the barrel, that he would not keep or retail 
any more intoxicating drink for time to 


jon the subject of a new law, or rather an 
| 


amendment of one that had been made about 
a year before. I felt desirous not to miss an 
| Opportunity of speaking to them on the sub- 
\ject of their improvement; at the same time 
i desire to be preserved from attempting to 
speak only when I feel it my duty so to do, 
How necessary it is for all to keep their eye 





come, and I think offered to cut down his) single to the pointings of Best Wisdom; in it 
sign-post ; he gave his bond to the amount of, there is safety and true comfort. 

fifty dollars for the faithful performance of (To be continued.) 

said promises. Higgins promised in time to eee ae, 

come he would not give or sell intoxicating A Box on the Ear at the Right Time. 
drink to Indians, and was bound up in the| In one of the important commercial cities 
sum of fifty dollars, with his son as security| of North Germany there once lived a merchant 
for the fulfilment of said promises. These} named Maller, who, in his walks about the 
two men seem quite disarmed ; they appeared | city, often encountered a bright-faced, well- 
like children, (and) after the business was dressed young man, who always took off his 
settled, quite friendly. I consider the bless-| hat and bowed to him in the most deferential 
ing of the Lord attended this day’s labor, my| manner. 

discouragements and sorrowful feelings were} The young fellow was an entire stranger 
turned to rejoicing and gratitude; all the)to the merchant, but the latter always re- 
turned his greeting with a friendly nod, sup- 
llth. This day the three “ Peace-makers,”. posing himself to be mistaken by the young 
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man for some one whom he probably resem-|that indeed it should be the last time, even as| 


bled. 


it had been the first; that never as long as I 


One day Maller was invited to the country |lived would I covet what belonged to another, 


seat of a friend, and, arriving there at the ap- 
pointed time, he noticed this young man 
walking up and down the shady paths of the 
garden engaged in earnest conversation with 
the host. 

“ Now I shall know who this young gentle- 
man is,” thought he; and hastily approached 
them. 

“ Allow me,” said the host, after exchang- 
ing greetings with his friend, “ to introduce—” 

“Tt is not necessary, I assure you,’’ inter- 
rupted the young man eagerly, “we have 
known each other for many years!” 

“You must be mistaken,” said Maller, “for 
though, in answer to your greetings, I have 
repeatedly bowed to you, still you are entirely 
unknown to me!” 

‘And yet I insist,” replied the young man, 
“that I have been acquainted with you fora 
long time, and am delighted to have the op- 
portunity of meeting you here and to present 
my most heartfelt thanks for a service you 
once did me!” 

“ You speak in riddles,” said Muller; “ how 
can you be under obligations to me when I do 
not even know you ?” 

“Tt does seem a little mysterious,” laugh- 
ingly answered the young man, “ but let us 
sit down here on the piazza, while I throw a 
little light on the statement. 


or strive to gain unlawful possession of it. 

“ After a few years I left school and became 
a clerk in my uncle’s counting-room. From 
there a year or two later I went to South 
America. You will readily believe me when 
I tell you that there the temptations to a 
young merchant are not few. I repeatedly 
had opportunities, which acquaintances of 
mine did not hesitate to improve, to benefit 
myself at the expense of others, but every 
time these presented themselves, that ringing 
blow on the ear, and those words ‘ Let it be 
the last time also,’ reminded me of my duty, 
and helped me to distinguish between right 
and wrong. 

“I have been back in my native country 
about five months. I have come back pos- 
sessed of considerable wealth—but money 
earned squarely and honestly! Never have 
I knowingly reached out this hand and taken 
a penny even that did not rightfully belong 
to me!”’ 

The young man remained silent for a few 
moments, overcome with emotion, then, reach- 
ing forth his hand, he took that of Maller, and 
exclaimed : 

“Allow me to gratefully grasp the hand 
that once did me such a service !” 

‘And permit me,” said Muller, embracing 
him, while the tears came into his eyes, “ to 


“Seventeen years ago, when I was a lad of|love the man who is capable of such grati- 


nine, I started for school one morning with 


tude, and who in later life so faithfully keeps 


my books under one arm and my lunch of|the resolve made in boyhood days.”—Cincin- 


bread and butter under the other. I wasa 
poor boy with a big appetite. My lancheon 
seemed never enough for my bungry stomach, 
and I used often to envy boys whose mothers 
could afford to give them choice fruit with 
their dinner. 

“This morning I had been especially dis- 
satisfied. ‘If I only had an apple with my 
bread,’ I thought, ‘ how nice it would be!’ 

“ My way to school was through the market 
place, and as I arrived there it seemed to me 
the fruit had never looked half so beautiful or 
desirable. I stood there several moments 


nati Gazette. 
For “The Friend.” 
Letters of James Emlen. 
(Continued from page 355.) 

“1st month 17th, 1854.—Since we met at 
C——, I have at different times felt a word of 
encouragement towards thee, but have still 
|put it by, partly from a view of my own un- 
worthiness, and partly from an apprehension 
it was not neediul, fully believing that thou 
hast felt thy exercised mind a little lifted up 
and encouraged by that which is better than 


gazing at the abundant supply, instead of| words. Bat still this morning I remembered 


hastening away from the temptation as I 
should have done. 

“Suddenly an old market woman, whosuper- 
intended large rosy-streaked apples, turned 
el back on her wares to gossip with a neigh- 

or. 

«Such lots and lots, I thought to myself, 
‘surely one from so many would never be 
missed, yet would do me so much good.’ 

“ Quick as a flash I stretched my hand out, 


how often the apostle advised the brethren to| 


greet one another, such as ‘Greet Priscillaand 
Aquila, my helpers in Christ,’ &c. Thou hast 
passed through many probations, under all 
which thy chief desire has been to ‘buy the 
truth,’ and though it hast cost thee much and 
may still cost thee more, I cannot doubt but 
the full reward will be gained in the end. 
Let the hills therefore be brought down, and 
the valleys exalted, endeavor as much as pos- 


and was just about to thrust an apple into my |sible to receive all dispensations alike, and to 
pocket, when a sharp box on the ear caused |‘ rejoice evermore, and in all things give 


me to drop the fruit in an agony of terror. 


thanks’—remembering the crown is at the 


“<« Youngster,’ said an earnest voice close|end of the race, and its glory will be enhanced, 


to my burning ear, ‘have you forgotten the 


robably, in. some proportion to the cost. 


ten commandments? Now, I hope this is the| fhat I trust there is hardly occasion for re- 
first time that you have ever stretched out |viving what seemed to arise, ‘Strengthen the 
your hand after goods that are not your own, | weak hands, and confirm the feeble knees, and 


let it be the last time also.’ 


especially the latter part of the passage, ‘say 


“Ty hung down my head for shame, and only to them that are of a fearful heart, be strong,’ 
for an instant lifted my eyes from the ground|&c. As there is a time for all things, a time 


to see who my reprover was. 


to sow, and a time to reap, so there is no doubt 


strayed from the fold, and as ability is afford- 
ed endeavor to restore them. I sometimes 
think, however, that when we are addressing 
the unconverted, either verbally or in writing, 
it may be worthy of a thought, whether it is 
best to seek to clothe the message we may 
have to deliver chiefly in scripture language, 
or otherwise. To such, I apprehend, scrip- 
ture is something like an ‘unknown tongue ;’ 
and although it may be, and yo doubt is, often 
very proper to confirm the words by appro- 
priate quotations from scripture, yet a dif- 
ferent language in the main would perhaps 
be more intelligible to such, and of course 
more likely to be acceptable. To those who 
can rightly savor the scriptures, the case 
might be different.” . . 
Indian Affairs. 
FLORIDA PRISONERS. 

At the close of the war in 1873 and 1874, 
there were fifty Indians sent as prisoners of 
war to a fort near St. Augustine, on the eastern 
coast of Florida. Captain Pratt, who had 
them in charge, appears to have been a kind 
and Christian officer. They received school 
instruction, and some of them learned to read 
and write. Some of the Christians of St. Au- 
gustine, particularly the ladies, took great 
interest in the prisoners, and taught them the 
traths of the gospel in addition to the preach- 
ing which they heard, which has been blessed 
to many if notallofthem. They were all re- 
leased this spring, and sent to their homes, 
except twenty of them, who preferred to re- 
main in the States and go to school. One of 
them in writing to his father at the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe Agency, stated that they had 
learned a little in white men’s books, and of 
his religion, and they wished to learn more. 

Howling Wolf [one of the returned prison- 
ers], who is now twenty-nine years old, told 
me his experience as follows: Whena young 
man I used to sometimes think while rambling 
around and raiding with my comrades that I 
was doing wrong in some things; for I knew 
a little of God. I did not think it wrong to 
raid and fight, which I now believe to be 
wrong, for I was an Indian, and thought and 
acted as an Indian. I wanted to be a leader 
in the tribe, and so went on in sin, for which 
I was taken a prisoner, and with others sent 
to St. Augustine. There I learned much 
more of the Great Spirit. God caused me to 
realize that I had done very wrong. Then I 
wanted to throw away all of my bad deeds. 
I asked God to take away my bad heart and 
give me a good heart. The Great Spirit 
heard me, and in his providence gave me a 
good heart, and then I felt happy. I often 
got tired of my confinement, and was very 
uncomfortable. Then I would pray to God. 
When thus feeling, I sometimes took the Bible 
and held it open before me, and that gave me 
comfort, although I could not read it. I threw 
away my old road, took the road of the Bible, 
which, I believe, is God’s road. Now I am 
holding on to it. 

Since coming here to school to work, I 
talked to the oa. and girls, urging them to 
take the good Bible road. It makes me so 
happy to go in that I talk to the people in 


“ When I reached school the words I heard|a time to ask and a time to receive, a time of|camp, urging all the Indians, Cheyennes and 


were still sounding in my ear. 
so full L could scarcely keep from crying. 


‘Let it be the last time also,’ ‘let it be the last 


My heart was 


robation and a time of confirmation, which 
\last, L trust, thou hast had some foretaste of.” 
“1st mo. 31st, 1854. * * * I have no 


time also,’ again and again confronted me.|doubt of it being right to compassionate the 


Bowing my head on the desk, I then resolved condition of those, who from any cause have 





Arapahoes, to take the Bible road, that they 
also may be happy.” 

Cheyenne and Arapahoe mission school 
was taken by John Homer Seger on contract. 
He receives $5 per month for each scholar at 
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school. The government furnishes the rations, 
material for clothing, bedding, and a farm. 
The contractor, (Superintendent) furnishes all 
the necessary help for carrying on the school. 
There are four teachers, and six other white 
employees, including himself. The scholars 
are progressing well in their studies, and 
their bebavior is good. During the last three 
quarters the school has averaged 115 scholars. 
There are 28 girls who are over twelve years 
of age, four of whom have been in school three 
or four years. Besides the white employees, 
the Superintendent pays $52 per month to 11 
of the school girls, who are out of the school 
a part of the time assisting in sewing, cook- 
ing, washing, &. He pays four of the boys 
$25 per month. All of the children who are 
old enough are taught to perform such part of 
the work that they are capable of; those only 
receiving pay who are kept out of school a 
considerable portion of the time. Teaching 
the girls to do housework, and the boys to cut 
wood, plow, and other out-door work, is con- 
sidered an essential part of their education. 
The boys have an interest in the crop that 
they raise on the farm. Some of them are at 
work on it all the time, in the plowing and 
cultivating season. This year they have 110 
acres in corn, 5 acres of broom corn, 4 acres 
of sorghum, 4 acres of vegetable garden. 
They work faithfully. 

When the children receive money, either 
for their work or crops, they are encouraged 
to invest it in cattle. 
scholars, boys and girls, now have a herd of 
141 head, besides a large number of calves. 
Each scholar knows his own animals. 

Friend Seger, after receiving from all sources 
what he considers a reasonable compensation 
for his services, gives the balance to Friends’ 
Endowment Herd, which he, the agent and 
others have started, and are increasing as they 
can. The design of the herd is for the educa- 
tional benefit of the Indians of this agency. 
The benefit is expected to be derived by send- 
ing some of the children to the States to more 
advanced schools than they have here, and 
thus prepare them for teachers or other places 
of usefulness, or to increase the school capacity 
of that agency. The herd now numbers 70 
head, besides the calves. It is kept with the 
scholars’ herd, but differently branded. 

The agent and friend Seger both have great 
executive ability. The latter was very much 
annoyed and injured by the Indians going 
across the cultivated fields. The agent issued 
an order to prohibit it, which all respected 
except some of the young men. Twoof them 
were arrested for the offence, whom the agent 
sentenced to chop wood at the school-house, 
which they very reluctantly submitted to do. 
The third young man went across the field 
with no other apparent motive than to show 
that he could not be controlled. He was ar- 
rested by the school boys, and taken by Super- 
intendent Seger to the Agent’s office, where 
he received the sentence to chop wood. He 
would not submit to cut wood until his hands 
were tied down, and a log of wood was fas- 
tened on his back, and he led around for a 
time in presence of the children and a number 
of the camp Indians. He then cut the as- 
signed portion of wood. Since then the In- 
dians can go around the field without incon- 
venience.—L. Tatum, in Christian Worker. 


world is in the heart ? 


Forty-nine of the]. 
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Selected. 
“SO RUN THAT YE MAY OBTAIN.” 


Onward for the glorious prize : 
Straight and clear before thine eyes, 
See, thy homeward pathway lies ; 
Rest is not beneath the skies, 
Onward, onward still. 


Onward till the dawn of day ; 

Tarry not: around thy way, 

Danger lurks, O fear to stay ; 

Rouse thee, Christian, watch and pray, 
Onward, onward still. 


Stay not for the flowers of earth ; 
What are hours of idle mirth? 
What are fading treasures worth, 
To a soul of heavenly birth ? 
Onward, onward still. 


Linger not, through coward fear, 

Though thy way be dark and drear; 

Is not Jesus ever near, 

Still to bless and guide and cheer? 
Onward, onward still. 


In the way the Savionr trod, 
Gladly bearing every load, 
Meekly bending to the rod, 
Walking humbly with thy God, 
Onward, onward still. 


Rest not here but onward haste, 
Till each danger shall be past ; 
Till each foe is ’neath thee cast, 
Till thou gain thy home at last ; 
Onward, onward still. 


: Original. 
THE SMOKER’S DREAM. 
The smoker arose from his easy chair, 

And carefully putting his pipe away, 
He sought his couch, and after prayer 

His weary head on his pillow lay. 


And soon he slept, and deep and long, 
Until the dim and shadowy train 

Of dreams, a dark mysterious throng, 
Came trooping over his restless brain. 


And the sleeper dreamed that the blast of fate, 
By the great Archangel’s trump was given, 
And his soul went up to the golden gate 
That stands at the corridors of Heaven. 


And the book of life was opened there, 
But the waiting angel sought in vain 
Over its pages broad and fair, 
For a single trace of the smoker’s name. 


And the spirit wept in its great dismay, 

“ For my name is surely there, he thought, 
For I love the Saviour, and day by day 

My hands in the Master’s work have wrought.” 


And the angel sighed and the pearly tears 
Fell on the page he was bending o’er, 

When lo! there dimly and faint appears 
The mortal name that the spirit bore. 


And the angel turned from the mighty book, 
And a wondrous smile his face o’erspread, 

As he bent on the dreamer a mingled look 
Of love and pity, and sweetly said 


“The smoke of thy cherished pipe, for years 
Had gathered so heavy thy name about, 

That nought but an angel’s pitying tears, 
And thy own contrition might wash it out.” 


And the vision passed, and the sleeper woke 
With a high resolve, and a purpose strong, 
To break forever the galling yoke, 
And the cruel chain that had bound him long. 


And for the years that were yet to be, 
With a lighter heart and a clearer brain, 

In the strength of a nobler manhood free, 
He turned to the Master’s work again. 


For “‘ The Friend” 


The Seed of the Kingdom. 


It was the testimony of a good man when 
near the close of his dedicated life, that he 
had bad a heavenly visitation when only four 
years old. And that though he had wandered 
far and wide from the reproofs of instruction 
or the safe guidance of the light of Christ, 
yet he never lost sight of this at any time; 
but that it remained with him as a rallying 
point ever after. It is to this merciful ex. 
tension of Divine regard, whether made to 
us so early us four years or later in life, that 
we would solicit the most careful attention 
with the most unqualified obedience. 

The seed of the kingdom is represented by 
the Saviour to be even as the least of all seeds 
when itis sown in the heart ; butas due place 
or heed is given to it under the enlightening 
influence of the Son of righteousness, it gradu- 
ally yet steadily groweth up unto fruitfulness, 
first the blade, then the ear, and after that 
the full corn in the ear, to the praise of the 
Great Husbandman. 

Obedience to this little seed of the king- 
dom, or the Redeemer’s grace manifested in 
the heart, has ever been the starting point in 
the religious life of all those who through 
faith and patience have inherited the promises, 
and been permitted to join the redeemed in 
the kingdom of their Father. How impor- 
tant that none should overlook the simplicity 
of the Messiah’s appearance in, as it were, 
the margin of their hearts, as the Jews turned 
away from and rejected Him in his outward 
manifestation; being so without ‘form or 
comeliness,” so beneath their expectations, 
that He was to them astumbling block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness. 

But, on the contrary, as obedience in the 
day of small things keeps pace with the knowl- 
edge of the Lord inwardly revealed—remem- 
bering that “that which is to be known of 
God is manifest in man”—all such are led on 
step by step in the narrow way of holiness 
in which it is declared, “ The way-faring men, 
though fools, shall not err:” and finally are 
built up more and more and established upon 
the rock, Christ, against which the winds and 
waves, nay, as is written, “the gates of hell 
shall not prevail.” 

‘« Except ye be converted, and become as lit- 
tle children,” saith our Divine Lawgiver, “ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Then how important in the great work of 
salvation, that the little child’s state should be 
fully realized and duly abode in, with a learn- 
ing of the a, b, ¢, lessons belonging to said 
pupilage state; which prepares the way for 
the successive growths unto the statures of 
young men, of strong men, of fathers in the 
Trath, and pillars in the Lord’s house, which 
shall go no more out. 

That thou, dear reader—that all—may come 
to the inward, experimental knowledge of 
Christ which is life eternal; and thus know 
Him to be as a rock and refuge in every storm 
that either frowns or falls, even as a well- 
spring of peace and joy to the soul, is the 
earnest desire of the writer. 


——__—» = 


Satan offers forms and ceremonies to those 


Employment.—Occupation is of real advant-|he would rock to sleep, and who are seeking 
age both to body and soul. Even in Paradise!something that they feel they nced; and if 
it was ordained that Adam should not be with-|the enemy can satisfy them with external and 
Can we keep Heaven in the eye while the|out employment, but he was placed in the superstitious reverence for men and things, he 


Garden of Eden to dress and keep it.—Blenning. 


keeps them in “the iron furnace of Egypt.” 
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Religious Items, &e. 


the National Baptist recently visited the Epis- 
copal place of worship in Philadelphia known 
as St. Clement’s. On the altar candles were 
burning and before it were suspended seven 
lighted lamps. On and around it were vari- 
ous ornaments, such as figures of angels, a 
cross, bouquets and a silk banner bearing 
various devices. 

The priest, musicians and various attend- 
ants, in all about seventy in number, clad in 
peculiar garments, mostly white and black 
with red embroidery, enter in a formal pro- 
cession. The celebration of the “communion” 
service is attended with many ceremonious 
observances, such as kneeling, crossing, in- 
toning certain scripture passages with the back 
turned to the people present, &c. 

The priests connected with this establish- 
ment reside together in monastic fashion. 
The doctrine that the bread and wine used 
in the ‘‘communion” are transformed into 
the veritable body and blood of our Redeemer, 
and that prayers for the dead affect the state 
of departed souls, are maintained, and there 
would seem to be but a short step yet un- 
taken to bring these people into full unity 
with the Roman Catholic Church. 

To those who have been accustomed to 
qniet waiting upon God in the religious meet- 
ings of Friends, and have learned to look to 


in truth; these complicated ceremonies seem 
exceedingly lifeless and destructive to all true 
devotion of heart. For they continually draw 
away the attention from Him who is a spirit, 
and fix it on ornaments, processions, music, 
intonations, and human manipulations. 

Licensed Grog Shops in Philadelphia.—There 
are 5038 licensed places for selling liquor in 
Philadelphia, the sales from which by their 
own returns are more than $14,000,000 a 
year! This is not only an enormous waste 
in itself, but involves heavy expenses which 
would otherwise be unnecessary—as well as 
being a fruitful source of evil in other ways. 

An ex-Mormon, F. W. Cook, has been ad. 
mitted to orders in the Episcopal Church at 
Ogden, Utah. 

Excessive Cider Drinking—A case has re- 
cently come to light in Northbridge that is 
causing considerabie talk not only there, but 
in all the surrounding towns. ‘The family 
consisted of a futher about sixty, the mother 
fifty-six and two sons thirty-five and thirty- 


one years old. The actual amount that this 
family have consumed since last fall cannot 
be determined, but one man says he made! 
1,000 gallons for them and two other men 
made half as much more. The father and 
mother have always been in the habit of 
drinking cider to a large extent and the sons 
have also been brought up to it since they 
were children. The father says he does not 
know how much cider they put in last fall, 
and also says that his youngest son sold some 
and that they had given away some, but as 
near as can be found out between 40 and 50 
barrels of cider have been consumed by this 
family since last fall. Some weeks ago the 
mother was taken with fits and died. The 
youngest son was taken with fits three weeks 
ago and died, and since that the oldest son 
was taken with fits just the samo as the 


others. The physician says there is but very 
little hope of his living but a short time. The 


their Creator and Redeemer for the ability to 
offer acceptable worship to Him in spirit and 
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father is also in a very bad condition, sees|/700,000 souls, have contributed for home and 
A Ritualistic Church—A correspondent of|snakes nearly every night, and he frequently |foreign missions nearly 1,000,000 francs, or 


gets up in the night and runs about the house 
crying “ Fire’ at the top of his voice, and is 
doubtless suffering from tremens. 

Anti-Chinese Prejudice.—Gober, of Grass 
Valley, Cal., offended part of his Methodist 
congregation by employinga Chinaman. The 
officers voted to pay him no salary unless he 
discharged the Mongol. ‘I now answer you 
once for all,” he said from his pulpit, “that 
this Chinaman shall stay and I shall continue 
as pastor of this Church until the Conference 
sees fit otherwise to direct me, salary or no 
salary, starve or no starve. I have never yet 
been intimidated, and do not propose to be 
now. Brethren, it strikes me that it would 
be better for you to follow the religion taught 
in the Bible than that dealt out on the sand- 
lots in San Francisco.” 

The Baptist General Association of Virginia 
had the subject of seeking more intimate re- 
lations with the colored Baptists of the State 
before it. A report was adopted recommend- 
ing that such relations should be cultivated. 
It proposed to send messengers to the State 
Convention of colored Baptists and invited a 
return of the courtesy, promising to provide 
seats for the colored messengers who should 
come toit. The ministers and brethren were 
also advised to aid the colored preachers in 
securing such knowledge as will increase their 
efficiency. 

The French Council of State has indorsed 
the opinion of the Minister of the Interior 
respecting the recent pastoral of the Arch- 
bishop of Aix attacking M. Jules Ferry’s 
Education bill, and bave pronounced the pas- 
toral illegal; and a decree of the President 
of the Republic promulgates the decision of 
the Council with considerable additional em- 
phasis. The President’s decree sharply re- 
minds the clergy of the fundamental distinc- 
tion in French law between things strictly 
spiritual and things only temporal and civil, 
and informs them that, while bishops have the 
right of submitting to the chief of the State 
their views on things temporal which appear 
to them to touch religious interests, and even 
to present their views as citizens to the Legis- 
lative powers, they must not do so in the 
form of pastoral letters, the only object of 
which should be the instruction of the faith- 
ful in their religious duties. The President 
accordingly declares the Archbishop to have 
transgressed his legal powers, and pronounces 
the pastoral suppressed. 

Fushion in Dress.—Augustus Cesar is said 
to have worn the apparel made by his wife 
and daughter, frequently observing that gay 
clothing was the badge of pride and the nurse 
of luxury. It was commanded that Aaron 
should be sanctified, “ and his garments.” The 
frippery and foppery and fumes that are at- 
tached to the garments of even some pro- 
fessedly Christian people, will hardly suggest 
either “the odor of sanctity” or “the beauty 
of holiness.”— Thwing’s Handbook. 

The civil authorities of Prague, Austria, 
where missionaries of the American Board 
have maintained public services for more than 
a year, have, for some reason not assigned, 
directed that no more such meetings be held, 
under penalty of $50 fine or twenty days’ 
imprisonment. The persons attending these 
meetings are only permitted to attend services 
of the Churches recognized by the State. 

The French Protestants, numbering about 


one quarter of the sum which the great Roman 
Catholic Propagation Society hasraised. They 
sustain foreign missions in the south of Africa, 
in Senegal, and in Tahiti. They have been 
encouraged in their home missions by the ap- 
pearance of an increasing disposition among 
the people to listen to Protestant teachings. 
At the annual assembly of the Congrega- 
tional Union, of England and Wales, in Lon- 
don, last month, a resolution was adopted 
condemning the policy of the Government by 
which it was committed to “unnecessary and 
therefore criminal wars in India and South 
Africa, and to burdensome and undesirable 
obligations in Europeon diplomacy.” 
Expense of South African Wars.—The Lon- 
don Times places the expense of the war with 
the Zulus at about $2,500,000 per week. Al- 
ready thousands of lives have been lost by 
fighting and disease. Military men are bad 
financiers. It is not probable that it would 
have cost the half of one weeks’ military out- 
lay, in the hands of prudent and judicious 
men of peace, to have averted the crimes and 
waste of this war, which some of the English 
people denounce as unjust and unnecessary. 


Natural History, Science, &e. 


Pill-Making Crabs.—A curious little crab is 
common upon the sandy beaches everywhere 
on these coasts. I observed it abundantly at 
Labuan, and at Singapore and Johore, and 
other places, where, immediately after the 
tide has gone down, the smooth beach is 
covered with loose, powdery sand and holes 
of various sizes, from such as would admit a 
small pea to those big enough for a large 
filbert, but usually of the former dimensions. 
A closer examination showed that little ra- 
diating paths converged among the litter of 
sand to each hole, and that the sand itself 
was in minute balls or concretions of a size 
proportionate to the valibre of the holes. The 
rapidity. with which the shore was covered 
with myriads of such concretions was very 
surprising, as at first there appeared no living 
thing to which they might be attributed. I 
naturally supposed that the little crab inhabit- 
ing the hole had ejected the sand in little 
balls in the construction of his habitation ; 
but an approaching footstep was an immediate 
signal for the disappearance of the little crea- 
tures. By remaining quite quiet, however, 
on a patch 30 or 40 feet square, which was 
covered with their holes, I was able to watch 
their remarkable habits. On the first ap- 
proach, a peculiar twinkle on the sand was 
visible, which required a quick eye to recog- 
nise as a simultaneous and rapid retreat of all 
the little crabs into their holes, not a single 
one remaining visible. Kneeling down and 
remaining motionless for a few minutes, [ 
noticed a slight evanescent appearance, like a 
flash or bursting babble, which the eye could 
scarcely follow. This was produced by one 
or more of the little crabs coming to the 
surface, and instantly darting down again, 
alarmed at my proximity. It was only by 
patiently waiting, like a statue, that I could 
get them to come out and set to work. They 
were of various sizes, the most common being 
that of a largish pea. Coming cautiously to 
the mouth ot the hole, the crab waited to re- 
connoitre, and if satisfied that no enemy was 
near, it would venture about its own length 
distant from tbe mouth of its hole; then 
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rapidly taking up particles of sand in its 
claws or chele, it deposited them in a groove 
beneath the thorax. As it did so a little ball 
of sand was rapidly projected as though from 
its mouth, which it seized with one claw and 
deposited on one side, proceeding in this 
manner until the smooth beach was covered 
with these little pellets, or pills, correspond- 
ing in size to its own dimensions and powers. 
It was evidently its mode of extracting par- 
ticles of food from the sand. I made many 
attempts to catch one before I could succeed, 
so swift were they in their movements. Pre- 
paring my right hand, and advancing it cau- 
tiously, I darted it out as rapidly as I could 
to secure the crab ; but it was too quick, and 
had regained its bole. At length, after re- 
peated attempts, I caught two specimens, 
which immediately curled themselves up and 
feigned death. I put one of them on the sand| 
to see what it would do. At first it did not 
attempt to move; but after a short time, by 
a twisting and wriggling movement, it rapidly | 
sunk into the sand and disappeared. I had | 


|the business of the ivory manufacturers. Its|ing tide deposited a layer of silt, or mud, 
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makers assert that in durability it is much|which became sufficiently hardened in the 
superior to ivory, as it sustains hard knocks|sun to retain the form of the impression, and 
without injury, and is not discolored by age/in that shape the mud was slowly turned to 
or use. Large amounts are used for combs of| freestone.—Ch. Adv. 

every variety, for the backs of brushes and| all of a Meteor.—On 5th mo. 10th, a large 
hand mirrors, and for all kinds of toilet arti-| meteor fell at Estherville, Emmet County, 
cles which ivory is employed for. Among|Iowa, accompanied by a loud report, resem. 
many other articles in which celluloid takes| bling the discharge of a cannon, only louder, 
the place of ivory or india-rubber, are whip,| Parties have since found numerous pieces of 
cane and umbrella handles, every kind of|the meteorite, varying from one to eight 
harness trimmings, foot-rules, and the handles|ounces. Also, four pieces about four pounds, 
of knives and forks. Its use in cutlery is said] and one weighing thirty-two pounds. A large 
to be especially desirable, as it is not cracked] piece, or probably the meteorite itself, has 
or discolored by hot water. India-rubber, as|recently been found bedded eight feet in blue 
a general rule, holds its ground against cellu-|clay, and fully fourteen feet from the surface 
loid, as the latter cannot be sold so cheaply.jof the ground. Its weight is 431 pounds; 
The freedom of celluloid from sulphur, and|dimensions about two feet long by one and 
the natural flesh color which can be imparted| one-half wide, and one foot thick, with ragged, 
to it, have caused it to be extensively substi-|uneven surface. It is composed, apparently, 
tuted for india-rubber in the manufacture of| of nearly pure metal of some kind, a piece of 
dental blanks, or the gums and other attach-| which has been made into a ring, resembling 
ments of artificial teeth. Celluloid can be|silver somewhat, but a trifle darker in color, 
mottled so as to imitate the finest tortoise-| Pre-historic Bronzes.—A number of pre-his- 





attempted in vain for a long time to cut off|shell, and its elasticity renders it much less 
one of the crabs from its hole, so that I might liable to breakage. In this form it is used, 
fill it up and observe whether it would go like the imitation ivory, for combs, card-cases, 
into a neighbor’s hole, and with what result.|match-boxes, pocket-books, napkin-rings, and 


toric bronzes found in ancient Siberian graves, 
and collected by Seebohm and Wiggins dur- 
ing their exploration of Arctic Siberia, are 
thought to be from 4,000 to 5,000 years old. 


But as I could not succeed in doing this (and | 
it was frightfully bot work stooping over the 
sand under the direct rays of the tropical 


sun) I put one of the crabs I had caught into successfully by Robert McKinstry, of Hudson, 


a hole already containing a crab; but no re- 
sult followed. 
in vain. I dug up many holes; but though 
I soon arrived at the soft and wet sand be- 
neath, I never succeeded in procuring a pill- 
making crab by digging it out. Nor, when 
I filled up several holes, did any result follow, 
as long as I had patience to wait. 

These pill-making crabs are gregarious. 
Many considerable patches of sand were cov- 


ered with their holes and pellets, some close | trees are about twenty years old. 


together, some more sparsely ; but other very 
large tracts in the neighborhood had not a 
single hole upon them. They rapidly make 
their appearance immediately after the tide 
has left the sand, and go on making their 
pellets until the water returns again. The 
first ripple washes all their pellets away, and 
turns their holes into little funnel-shaped pits. 


—Oollingwood's Rambles of a Naturaiist. |a continuous row of apple trees, set ten feet 


I attempted to dig it up again jis situated on the east bank of the Hudson 


all sorts of fancy articles.—Late Paper. Observatory on Mt. Etna.—An observatory 
A Great Orchard.—The largest orchard in!is to be established on Mount Etna, and the 
the world is that owned and worked ro | mene of constructing it will probably be com. 
menced soon. Both astronomical and meteor- 
ological, as well as seismological, observa- 
tions are to be carried on at this new obser- 
river, on high, rolling table land, and contains} vatory, which will be the property of the 
more than 24,000 apple ng Mapai — ae University of Catania. 
sherri e 0 plums, 200 crabs ree 
1500 vines, 6000 currants and 200 chestnute.| Zztract from a letter from Thomas Wagstaff te 
The pears are Bartlett, B. d’Anjou, Shel- James Pemberton, dated London, 1st of 3d 
don, Seckel and Lawrence chiefly. Ofcherries| ™9- 1786. : 3 
there are twenty-eight varieties. The or-| About four months since I was a 
ichards are remarkably thrifty, and the oldest | 0° change, and informed that Zaccheus Coffin, 
The soil is) WhO was an inhabitant of Nantucket, and be- 
dry, rolling gravel, with some limestone ; the longed to our Society, was taken = carried 
trees are planted twenty feet apart, and do|into Algiers. I thought oo ‘t ormation 
not by any means seem crowded. The ground|Should be known, and accordingly I mention- 
is ploughed several times in the year and ed it in the Meeting for Sufferings. Friends 
kept fallowf; except, when thought advisa- seemed affected with the account, and Wm. 
ble, it is seeded to clover. The orchard is Dilwyn and myself were desired to write to 
intersected by roads over six miles in length — sel eucundaed Gusthearg teandian Pea 
ES ee a power to him to advance £10. 10s. for pre- 


Columbia county, New York. The orchard 
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Celluloid and its Uses.—Celluloid, which is'apart, for four miles and a half. The apple|8@t help, and to acquaint us the price of re- 


growing into prominence in the manufacture 


demption, as Friends seemed desirous if pos- 


‘crop of last year is 30,000 barrels. Twenty- 


of many of the fancy articles entering into four men and fourteen horses are employed 
druggists’ stocks, is a composition of fine in hauling out the crop or in ploughing. 

tissue paper and camphor, treated with chemi-| . The success of this orchard has not been 
cals by a patented process. A rather com- 


achieved, nor is it maintained, without the 


sible to procure his liberty. John Bland, 
banker in this city, gave it credit for the draft 
of £10. 103. But we have received no answer 
or any information than that the letter by 


mon impression that it contains gun-cotton |closest supervision and most industrious work. ee — m4 eee from thence. 
is a mistake, which arises from confounding Suckers and sprouts are removed as soon as| PY His letter, wach 2 have in my ecg 
it with collodion. Celluloid, it is said, is en-|seen, the borers are watched and followed|!* appears the English oe did = ss 
tirely nou-explosive, and burns only when in|with vigor. Wires are used to reach them in|POWer for their relief, an - f bh = 
direct contact with flame. When crade it|their burrows, and the damaged bark is re- words, displayed every mark o — 
looks like a transparent gum, and its color is|moved with chisels. As trees fall others are towards a = —_ a _ ae a 
light yellow.brown. It can be made as hard planted in their places. — The Rural Home. am a ge" ae ner copy * ‘at - 
as ivory, but is always elastic, and can be| Fossil Bird-tracks—The lower Connecticut} <* Pe "ine to expect to do nex 
molded into every conceivable form. With| Valley seems to be quite as fall of giant fossil | Sixth-day, the 3d inst. 

equal ease it can be colored in any tint de-| bird tracks in stone, as the upper region about} Wm. Ellery, grandfather of Wm. Ellery 
sired, the dye running through the entire|Tarner’s Falls. Coe and Fowler have un-|Channing, was Collector of Customs for New- 
substance, and being, therefore, ineffaceable. |covered in their quarry on Powder Hill, in| port, his native town. One of his grandsons 


All the celluloid made is produced by a single 
company, with factories in Newark, N. J., 
and it is also imported to a moderate extent 
under the name of zylonite. A number of 
large corporations are now engaged in the 
various branches of manufacture for which 
celluloid can be used. As a close imitation 
of ivory, celluloid has made great inroads in 


Middlefield, a layer of stone indented several|remembers to have ventured in early youth 
jinches with bird tracks. Several on a line|to take a sheet of paper off a desk at the Cus- 
are three-and-one-half feet from each other,|tom House, in order to write a letter, Wm. 


and measure fourteen inches on the center|Ellery stopped him and eaid: “My boy if 


claw, the outside claws being separated about} you want paper, I will give you some; but 
a foot at the points. These tracks were made} that is government paper.” ere the youth 
in the mad and ooze of a shore that was evi-| trained in honesty in little things, we should 
‘dently washed by the tides, and each incom-|hear of fewer defalcations. 
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of attending two places of worship—our owa 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. He was not ready either to approve or disap 
The last number of The British Friend con-| prove of this course.” 
tains a full report of the proceedings of Lon- 


2ist of last month. From its pages, the fol- , " t , 
lowing information is collected. the Society of Friends did not enjoy the ful- 

The statistical reports show the number of] ness of religious liberty. 
recorded ministers to be 173 men and 128 
women; the whole number of members 14,710, 
being an increase of 197 over the previous 
year. This was mainly due to the additions 
by convincement, which amounted to 174. 


Bibles into meetings for worship, and preach 


use this privilege. 


the 113 members married during the year, 
80 were married according to Friends’ usages, 
and 33 not according to Friends’ usages. In 
all 49 were married to those not members. t t n er: 

The epistle from Indiana stated that the at-|Serial meetings, any Friend, not a minister, 
tention of that Yearly Meeting had been en- 
gaged with the question, how they were to 
give the necessary support to those employed 
in the work of the ministry, in order that 
their service might not be limited by temporal 
pursuits ? 

This drew forth some comments: 
Friend “‘ was very sorry for the allasion in the i 
epistle to the support of the ministry. Such| Whatever to prevent one member from doing 
language and the course it would seem to re-|one thing, and another another. 
commend, were alike inconsistent with the 
principles that we professed.” 


relizious exercises were of earlierdate. Again, 


meeting, or leave it at home, it would conduce 
to that right liberty that we should enjoy.” 
marked that we had no creed. 


One| correct. 


our duty to rally, and which we ought to de- 


Another Friend “was sure Friends might) fend, for it was on the maintenance of these 


make themselves easy in this matter. The|that our existence as a Society depended. A 
Yearly Meeting of Indiana was very desirous| Friend had seemed to wish to introduce the 
to follow out New Testament teaching on this| reading of Scripture into our meetings. The 
subject.” teaching of Barclay was very plain on this 
Another “had shared the uneasiness and! question—If the ministry be a right ministry, 
concern on this point, and believed that any|® Friend will never be at a loss for Scripture. 
innovation of this kind would be trenching} If the quotation was in the main correct, the 
seriously upon those principles on which we! verbal accuracy was of less importance. He 
desired to continue the ministry amongst us.| could by no means agree with I. Brown that 
On this basis only could we maintain it pure} the present aspect of the Society was better 
in our midst. ‘Freely ye have received ;| than fifty or sixty yearsago. He was pained, 
freely give.’ 
was a new problem. wee =< 
200 years. It involved the first principles of Grellet, Thomas Shillitoe, and William Allen ; 
Christian truth. How were the expenses met| When these were men qualified to visit em- 
of Peter, and Paul, and John? By diligence! perors. ! 
in their outward avocations. Others, indeed,|now! Had we had such, he believed that 
had had the privilege of contributing to their| peace might have been preserved in Europe. 
needs; but it was another thing to have a And T. Shillitoe was a comparatively unlet- 
fand provided for the payment of ministers./tered man. The first principles of truth must 
And that was what we must all admit was/ operate on our hearts as they operated on the 
what was coveted by many within our borders. | hearts of our forefathers, before we could have 
We must be alive to these temptations, or the | @ revival. Ifthose principles were disregarded, 
ground would slip from under our feet. None|there was a danger of this country sliding 
others had taken so high a standard on this; back under that yoke from which it escaped 
question as Friends, and we had never taken| three hundred years ago.” 
too high a ground. Might we still maintain} Another Friend thus alluded to the marked 
it firmly and in its integrity.” difference between the attendance of meetings 
The reports on attendance of meetings repre-|00 First-day mornings and at other times :— 
sented that those on First-day mornings were|“ With regard to the attendance of First-day 
generally well attended. With some excep-| morning meetings for worship how little credit 
tions, most of the others were much neglected| Was due to us for the supposed satisfactory 
by many. size of the meetings. If Friends stayed away 
In considering the state of Society there was|from these meetings what would they have 
much said by different persons, and various|to do? So universal was the custom of at- 
ideas held up. One speaker thought more| tending this one on First-day, that if a Friend 
attention was needed to the Divine teachings|s8tayed away he would become a marked in- 
as laid down in the Scriptures, and that some/dividaal. Whilst he was glad to see them so 


dly people were in danger of thinking they | well attended, he felt we could take but little 
ad not been called into the Lord’s service, | credit forit. The real test of the earnestness 
forgetting that the Lord called all into his|of Friends was to be found when the duty 
service. [A correct sentiment which is liable} Was inconvenient or difficult to carry out, 
to be misapplied. ] 


when for instance, on First-days Friends were 


in the morning, and elsewhere in the evening. 


This avowal of his own weakness as to the 
don Yearly Meeting, which convened on the|Support of our principles, fittingly preceded 
the further remarks of the same person, that 


“ Was it not in the 
hearts of many of our ministers to take their 


from them? Yet how many did not like to 
Many, like himself, had 
been called into the ministry in middle life, 
The deaths exceeded the births by 30. Of whose memories were not, and could never 
be, so stored with Scripture as those whose 


he thought that if in those meetings which 
were not strong enough to hold general or 


was left at liberty to bring his Bible to the) 


Avother Friend in referring to the previous 
utterances, observed: “It was sometimes re- 
This was in- 
If we had no binding and funda-| 
mental principles there would be nothing 


But we 
really had principles, around which it was 


But we must not suppose this|at the way in which that period had been | 
It had been known for|alluded to; these were the days of Stephen | 


Would that we had such in our midst | 


Another said, “there was no doubt that/jobliged to go over the same ground again to 
very many of our members were in the habit 


a second meeting, or still more when in the 
middle of the week they were obliged to leave 
their daily employment to attend the meet- 
ings. We might show a noble testimony to 
the world by holding such meetings in the 
middle of business hours. He would not 
condemn Those who did not attend these 
meetings, but he would say that in his own 
experience, when it has been his privilege to 
attend these mid-week meetings, with very 
slight exception, that they had been to him 
the most profitable of all meetings, although 
frequently held in silence.” 

‘*Some Friends wished to introduce a read 
service into our meetings, and even this would 
be found not to be enough. He deeply valued 
the Bible, but he grieved to see it placed in a 
wrong position, for there was a danger of men 
\coming to it, instead of to Him who gave it. 
‘Let us choose the Lord Jesus Christ as our 

| President, and He will provide whether we 
remain in silence, or whether vocal ministry 
take place.” 

Another spoke of a district in Cumberland 

where five or six out of seven meeting-houses 
/had been closed, and thought the cause of this 
‘decline was, that Friends had shut themselves 
up in their privileges and rules. He thought 
|our members needed more to go out into the 
|haunts of misery and invite the people into 
ithe First-day schools. These works were a 
|means of enlarging our borders. 
Others thought the decrease of our num- 
|bers in the agricultural districts was due to 
\the powerful influence of the clergy in those 
| parts. 

The deputation to Western Yearly Meeting 
presented a report, which stated that they 
| were enabled to remind Friends of the Smaller 
Body, of the weakening effect of separations, 
‘and to appeal to them in the spirit of restor- 
ing love; and “ pressed upon them that in re- 
tiring from the body of Friends they had lost 
|\a@ sphere wherein usefulness could be exerted, 
and deprived themselves, their families and 
children of a large amount of privilege and 
blessing. Whatever individual difference of 
opinion there might have been, the deputa- 
tion could not ascertain that there was any 
difference of view in doctrine between these 
Friends who retired and the recognized prin- 
‘ciples of the body. It seemed more to be due 
ito misgiving and mistrust of certain practices 
which had been used by individuals in revival 
and mission meetings, and which they be- 
‘lieved the Yearly Meeting practically recog- 
nized.” 

In replying toa question, whether there 
was much prospect of the object of the depu- 
tation being obtained? one of their number 
replied, that it could not be easily decided. 

In the discussion which followed, one Friend 
remarked: “The causes which operated in 
causing this separation, in all probability, 








| operated still, and it was these that demanded 
linvestigation. 
|the deputation were not valueless. 


He rejoiced that the results of 
He had 
too much confidence in some of these Friends 
that they would not be so much exercised 
without good arising from it. He could not 





close his eyes to the state of that continent. 
The sanction which had been given by this 
Yearly Meeting to some there bad grieved the 
hearts of many sound upholders of our prin- 
ciples up and down amongst Friends in those 
Yearly Meetings. He did not see that dis- 
position on our part to meet our. separating: 
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the healing of the breaches. 


had sent excellent epistles on unity, but the sistent members of the Society of Friends. 
causes had not been searched. . The recovery |For, while these desire the maintenance of a 
of the hurt of the daughter of the people of living concern for the spread of the kingdom 
the Lord was yet distant, yet ns and |of the Redeemer among men, and the fall ex- 
0 ercise of all forms of labor which rightly 
settled down in a confident, self-satisfied spirit, | grow out of that concern, they justly and pro- 
believing that we had done what was right, |perly condemn the lack of faith in the Head 
of the Church, and in the principles He has 
From the Minutes of the Meeting for Suffer-\given us to maintain, which leads some of our 
ings it appeared that the propriety of holding members to think they can promote his cause 
a General Yearly Mecting for the Australian |more effectually by ignoring and violating 
colonies had been considered by some of the|those principles, than by adhering to them. 


he feared would be unattained so Tong as we! 


and that there was no more to do.” 


bodies of Friends there, and the conclusion 
arrived at, that the time had not yet come. 


Meetings were kept up in the South of|tains some notice of Dublin Yearly Meeting, 


France, Germany, Norway, and Bramana in 
Syria. Owing to the severe military conscrip- 
tion of Germany, the young men of Minden 
Meeting generally left the country on arriv- 
ing at the age at which they were liable to be 
drafted. 

The care of Friends travelling in the Ministry, 
it was proposed by Devon and Cornwall Quar- 
terly Meeting should be entrasted to a com. 
mittee of two in each Monthly Meeting, who 
should take charge of the travelling and lodg- 
ing of such Friends while in their compass. 
This was referred to the Meeting for Suffer- 


ings, as was also a proposition from Durham | 


Quarter to include meetings for Scripture 


Meetings. 


A protest was drawn up at the infraction |those contained in his previous veto messages. The 


of the principles of justice and Christianity 
involved in the Zula war now carried on in 
South Africa. 


' Daring the past year, 150,000 copies of an /lions of the amount issued have been converted into 


Appeal on War, had been distributed in vari- 
ous ways. 

Six General Meetings had been held during 
the past year. In commenting on the report 


on this subject, one Friend said, “that if it|and 1792, and a few others about the same time. A 

was thought that inviting the public to meet- |few silver “ disme” and “half diame,” as patterns, were 

ings held contrary to our principles, would coined in 1792. The first regular copper cent was 
. ’ 


increase the attendance at our ordinary meet- 
ings, it was a great mistake.” 

Another was “uneasy at the reading of the 
Scriptures, and singing being taken up asa 
means of drawing people to our meetings.” 
The committee on this subject was continued 
with some addition. 

A committee was appointed to visit Friends 
in Ireland, and on the 30th of the month the 
Yearly Meeting clused. 


The proceedings of London Yearly Meet- 
ing, the reports presented to it, and the com- 
ments of the different Friends who spoke 
therein, clearly evince that there are still pre- 
served among its members those who retain 
their attachment to its original principles. 
At the present time much attention is given 
to various forms of mission work; such as 
First-day Schools among the poor and ne- 
glected ; mission meetings, temperance meet- 
ings, and other similar agencies. In carrying 
on this work, some of those interested claim 
and exercise the liberty tu adopt methods 
which practically set at nought our former 
testimonies to the spiritual nature of true 
worship, to the nature of Gospel ministry, and 
to the necessity of a special call to its exercise 
on every occasion. 
sound doctrine among Friends is not upheld 
asit ought to be, our true position in the mili- 


Friends as brethren, which was necessary for tant church is departed from, and we are un-| 
Where was the consciously losing our strength. 


reading and mission meetings in the Book of | 


Thus the standard of 
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Markets, &c.—U. 8S. sixes, 1881, registered, 104}; do, 
This neces-| coupon, 107}; 5’s, 1881, 103f; 4} per cents, 106}; 4 
reconciliation which we had effected? We sarily brings sorrow and anxiety to the con-| per cents, 102 a 103. 


Cotton, 12} a 12} cts. per lb. for uplands and New 
Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude 6 cts., in barrels, and standard 
white 6} cts. for export, and 9} a 9} cts. per gallon for 
home use. 

Fresh Fruits.—Apples sell in a small way at $2.50 a 
$3 per barrel. Peaches, $3.50 a $4 per crate. Straw- 
berries, 7 a 15 cts. per quart, as to quality. Cherries, 
7 a9 cts. per pound. Gooseberries, $1.50 a $2.00 per 
bushel. Watermelons, $50 per 100. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra, medium and fancy, $4.75 
a $5.25; Penna. do., at $5 a $5.50; western do. do,, 
$5.50 a $6, and patent $6 a $7.75. Rye flour, $3.12}, 

Grain.—Wheat, $1.14 a £1.16 for red, and $1.17 4 
$1.18 for amber. Rye, 60 a 61 cts. Corn, 44 cts. Oats, 
white, 37 a 40 cts., and mixed, 36 a 37 cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 65 a 80 cts. per 100 
pounds; mixed, 55 a 65 cts.; straw, 80 a 95 per 100 
pounds. 

Beef cattle—The market is a trifle stronger, and 
sales at 4} a 5} cts. per Ib., as to quality. Sheep, 3} a 
4} cts. Hogs, 5} a 6 cts., as to condition. 

Immense quantities of white potatoes are being 
shipped north from Norfolk, Va.,—19,000 barrels were 
shipped to New York on the 21st inst. 

The mortality of Philadelphia last week was 240. Of 
New York city 473. 

Foreign.—The United States Minister to Mexi 
in a letter to the Department of State dated 5th month 
2lst, reports a visit made to the valley of St. Marti 
to wi'ness a trial of American harvesters; the result 
which was satisfactory. He anticipates very favorable 
results from the introduction of agricultural machines 
and implements; the obstacles to the successful use of 
them are being overcome, and planters are preparing 
for their introduction. 

From recent accounts forty vessels were loading in 
the river Plata with wheat for Europe, although the 
growing of wheat on a Jarge scale in the Argentine Re- 
public has only been carried on two or three years, 
The country is filling up with emigrants from Italy, 
France and Germany, and promises soon to be a sharp . 
competitor, in grain shipments, with the United States, 

Consular advices from St. Paul de Loando state the 
entrances into that port, during 1878, have been 9 En- 
glish mail steamers, 7 trading steamers, one brig and 
7 men of war; two French war vessels, 14 sailing ves- 
sels; 10 Dutch trading steamers, 24 merchant vessels; 
one American schooner. The trade in American flour 
has ceased on account of the poor a of former im- 
ports. American cotton goods and some other articles, 
the consul thinks, can compete successfully with the 
British in that market. 

A low condition of trade is reported between America 
and the Turkish dominions, which the consul charges 
to want of direct communication between New York 
and Palestine. There is one mill, engine, boiler, &c., 
in Jerusalem, of American manufacture, and another 
projected. 

The Prince Imperial of France, who had joined the 
British army in South Africa, was killed in a skirmish 
with the Zulus on the Ist inst. His death has caused 
quite a sensation in many parts of Europe, and several 
courts have gone into mourning as a mark of respect. 

The late Baron Lionel de Rothschild was the last 
survivor of the four sons of the founder of the great 
house of the Rothschilds, and the head of the London 
firm of N. M. Rothschilds & Sons. His death removes 
the second generation, and the senior member of the 
richest family in the world. 

England and France have united in demanding the 
abdication of the Khedive of Egypt. Germany and 
Austria give the Khedive the alternative of the full 
payment of the floating debt, or their co-operation with 
England and France. 


































The same number of The British Friend con- 
which is deferred to our next issue. 


In our last number there was printed a 
letter of J. F. Hanson, describing his labors 
in Denmark. It was inserted through a mis. 
take of the printer; for though some of the 
information contained in it is interesting, yet 
there are several expressions in it which are 
unsatisfactory, and would not have been ad- 
mitted into our columns without comment. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—During the past week Congress 
has passed the three appropriation bills, and sent them 
to the President. The Army and Legislative bills have 
been approved by him, and the Judicial Expenses bill 
has been returned to the House vetoed. The objections 
urged by the President to this bill are very similar to 


House sustained the veto. 

Of the forty millions of four per cent. certificates 
issued, only $47,120 remain undisposed of at the vari- 
ous depositories, and nearly seventeen and a half mil- 


four per cent. bonds. 

The Journal of Commerce publishes a list of the dates 
of the issues of different denominations of silver coins, 
including one and two cent pieces. Pattern cents, 
callei the “ Washington cents,” were issued in 1791 


coined in 1793, and thence yearly except in 1815, when 
none were struck. In 1794, a dollar, half dollar and 
half dime were struck, and thence yearly. The first 
quarter and the first dime appeared in 1795, and thence 
annually. Three cent pieces of silver were coined in 
1851, and changed again in 1853. The nickel cent was 
introduced in 1856. The twenty cent piece was au- 
thorized by act of 3rd mo. 3rd, 1875, and its further 
coinage prohibited in 1878. The two cent copper coin 
was authorized in 1864, the three cent copper and 
nickel piece in 1865, and the five cent copper and nickel 
in 1866. 

Professor Swift, of Rochester, N. Y., it is stated, has 
discovered a new comet in the constellation Perseus, 
right ascension, 2 min. 30 seconds, declination north 
58 degrees. It is quite bright, of strong condensation, 
with a short tail, and moves about one degree per day 
east of north. 

One thousand and twenty Chinese immigrants arrived 
at San Francisco recently, in the steamship City of 
Tokio, from Hong Kong. 

A boiler in an ore mine, near East Texas, Pa., ex- 
ploded on the morning of the 2lIst, killing four men, 
and fatally injuring three others who died in a few 
hours. Six others were injured but not fatally. 

General Crook, who has just returned to Omaha from 
a frontier trip, says the Indians are generally quiet, but 
an outbreak may be expected if the stealing of the 
Sioux’ ponies is not stopped. 

One of the most remarkable features in the trade of 
the United States within the last few years, is the in- 
crease of provision exports.. Since the year 1860, twenty 
to thirty per cent. increase is recorded every year. At 
that time the provision exports were $16,612,443; in 
1878 they amounted to $123,556,323, nearly $87,000,000 
of which represented hog products alone. 

The foreign imports during last month are said to 
have been largely in excess of the same month last year. 











Diep, on the 5th of 6th mo. 1879, in Salem, Ohio, 
Lypra E., daughter of Chas, I. Hayes, in the 23d year 
of her age, a member of Salem Monthly and Particular 
Meeting. During her illness she seemed to be weaned 
from the world, was desirous of doing the will of her 
Heavenly Father, and looked forward to the end of life 
with peace. 

——, 6th mo. 6th, 1879, at her residence in Salem, 
Henry county, Iowa, ELuen K., wife of Isaac Child, 
in the 81st year of her age, a member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. As she at several times during & 
protracted illness expressed herself, her friends have 
the consoling assurance that their transient loss is her 
eternal gain. 








